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“benedictions ” (Hauler, pp. 107-8), The general rule is: Ali 
In omnibus que percipiuntur sancto Deo gratias agant in — TER 
gloriam br percipientes (ibid., p. 116).* These blessings of 
cheese, and olives are, however, very likely of later date 
than the first-fruit benediction: the latter thanks God for the f 
article; in the ble for cheese and olives God is asked to — 
sanctify the coagulated milk” and the oil. The first-fruits 
ve ar has interesting linguistic affiliation with St. Hippo 
iat e elsewhere—e.g., Philosophoumena, ix. 30; and with 
; © 3, where the sanction for such a prayer may possibly 
be found: “ Thou hast given food and drink unto man for thew 
enjoyment that they may give thanks to Thee ” (cf. also 1 Tim. 
vi. 17). 
(3) The section “Concerning Widows and Vi at 
what time the Bishop should fast” has not survived in the _ | 
Latin, but, fortunately, we possess the Greek text of the passage a 
(Vindob. hist., 7), as well as a version in Sahidic (Funk, Dida- ; 
scalva et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Paderborn, 1905, p. 112; 
cf. Horner, op. ott. . 167), and a pinch text in the ons Le 
of Hippolytus, 32. The gist of the passage is to the following | 
effect: while virgins, and ters: may fast when- 
ever, and as often as they wish, the Beeb anny not, save when ae 
all the people observe a fast. For some ‘one may wish to i} 
of er (rpoceveyxeiv) and he may not refuse”’ (1.e., to say the 
for ‘‘ always he who breaks (the bread) must partake.” 
The solid Jewish groundwork of this must be assumec without 
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Hauler, p. 115, Connolly, p. 189); their behaviour is regulated. 
To those not present the host can send tamquam de 
sanctorum. They must preserve decorum in the Bishop’s 
presence, or if he do not preside, the presbyter’s or deacon’s. : 
* Cf. 1 Cor. x. 31; Gal. iii. 17; Eph. v. 20, etc. 
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coram te et tibi ministrare, Hauler, p. 107). Lietzmann’s 
reconstruction of the Greek (op. ctt., pp. 174-5) for the last 
clause gives: : ols has iordva cov, 
kal ieparevew oor (cf. his comment, pp. 135, 164, loc. ci.). 
Other relevant references are: the prayer of ordination of 


presb p. 109); 


yter: ut credentes tibi ministremus* (Hauler, 
the deacon is ordained by the bishop alone: 
dotio ordinatur sed in ministerto episcopi (Hauler, pp. 109-110); 
he is one “ quem el ministrare ecclesis tus et offerre in 
thy Holy of Holies that which is. offered by thine ordained 
Chief Priests to the glory of thy Name ” (Connolly, p. 179); the 


“ priesthood” is used in connection with the ordination of 


presbyters as distinguishing the ministry of the widow who 
“does not offer the sacrifice’ (Statute 26; Horner, p. 147); 
the intercession for the sick of the Bishop, the princeps sacer- 
dotum, is peculiarly efficacious (Hauler, pp. 116-7). 

These words—offer, oblation—a some thirty-two times 
in the Apostolic Tradition of St. Hippolytus: Of these thirty- 
two, twenty are in the Latin Verona fragments. The word 
has various shades of 


Bisho the ‘ oblation ”’ as all “ offer’ him the. kiss of peace; 
the Faithful are to “offer” the kiss of peace to the newly 
baptized; like this is the passage in the uayes for ordination 
of a deacon—‘ that he offer in thy holy of holies that which 
is offered to thee by thine ordained Chief Priests,” ete. ‘Bo 
also (in the First Communion) the oblation is to be “ offered ” 
by the deacons to the Bishop. Here it may mean nothing 
more than “ hand to,” “ convey to,” “ pre 
offer. to God in general, not necessarily in a sacrificial sense: 
the “ offering ”’ of oil, cheese, olives, whieh: the Bishop gives 
thanks over (actually himself the oblation of these 
aig ge ; so in the Greek fragment quoted by Lietzmann, 
183, from Vindob. Hist., 7 (correcting the Ethiopic and 
idic): “The Bishop may not fast save when all the folk 


do, since if one wish to offer, he may not deny him,” for he must 


break his fast to partake of the offered food. ‘The Latin agape 
uses the phrase: Per omnem oblationem memor sit qui edat 


(corrected from offert) ejus qui illum vocavit. The catechumens, 
given ex _ bread, are each to “ offer * the | cup, which 


* In a Greek retranslation: {va of morevovres got | leparevaper. 
+ So in the blessing of first-fruits: “ omnes festinent offerre 
offerit, benedicat, et nominet eum qui obiwlit,” etc. Further, “sed et 


et flores offeruntur. Offeratur rosa et lilium et alia vero non.” 
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Blessing of Moses (cf. Bonwetsch, -e U., n. F., xi. 67) and in 
his Commentary on Gen. 5b. 


Et tunc jam offeratur oblatio a rote 
episcopo, et gratias agat mpoogopa tro tay Siaxovey 
quidem in exemplum, quod émicxorg, kal Tov 
cit Grecus antitypum, corporis pév dprov eis avrituvTov Tov cwpa- 
alicem vino mixtum:prop- ros Tod Xpiorob, 
ter antitypum, quod dicit Grecus es (dea 7d?) 0, 
similitudinem, sanguinis, quod effu- aiparos rod ep 7 
sum est pro omnibus qui credide unt twy tay eis avTov. 
in eum; lac et melle mixta simulad «al HEM Gua 
plenitudinem promissionis que ad THs emayyeXlas 
tres fuit, quam dixit: “terram dofeiens rois warpacw 
uentem lac et quam et péovoay yara 
siout parvuli nutriuntur: qui Thy avTod abtijs 
in suavitate verbi amara cordis. WS Tatdia 
dulcia efficiens; aquam vero in -yAveaivey Ire] Thy ris 
oblationem in indicium la i ut kapdlas év AVKUT OTS Tov oyou. 
et interior quod est ani- 1d eis THY TOU 
male, similia , consequatur t sicut et onpava. Td va éow 

Redd cad. ior ae éwerdyxy Kal Td pa. 


(On this section, of. Connolly , Op. Cit., pp. 83-94.) 


The hierarchy is a fact, anc it is in the A.7. Er 
er,” 


be contended for but assumed. The 


but the presbyter and bishops present the offering and. “ give 
thanks.” This holds as well for the Agape as for the first- 
fruits and other viands (or flowers) ‘ a offered ” to God. There 


is a distinction ap ‘offer? and “ oblation ” 


people may 


parent between 

(if the text be certain) where related to laymen, and the same 
terms with reference to the clergy. The terms sacerdotium, 
and the Latin (and Greek) for “ high-p riestly,” “ 
hood” belong to the genuine and. indubiteble Hippolytan 
text. Christianity has a “ sacrifice ” to offer, and it. consists 
in that which sidan the “ likeness ” or the ‘ ‘ anti-type ” of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. ‘The term. sacrifice is used both 
narrowly and broadly, but the distinction between what. is 
offered on the altar as the “oblation of the Church ” a 
what is “offered” by the layman is maintained.. Sacrifice 
and Ovaia) is par excellence of the Eucharistic 
The Eucharistic theology throws much hght on Hippo- 
ytus’ conce tion of sacrifice. Like all writers of the early 
centuries, “ likeness,” “ similitude,” “symbol,” in some sense 
were what they resembled and symbolised. The difference 
between their outlook and our own, pointed out by Loofs and 
Harnack, must be kept in mind always: “ What we understand 
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with the Sanctus (which is absent in the A. f'.). The liturgy — 
of Hippolytus is in ted whole and entire into this Antio- 
chene fourth-century document. In short, as Lietzmann 
states: “On it is based the Antiochene Liturgy of the fourth 
century, of which a 61 hes before us in Apost. 
Const., vill. (and 11.). m this Antiochene formulation the 
Byzantine Liturgy evolved . . . those of Basil and the later 
St. Chrysostom’s . . . which are still in use. It is the model 
for all liturgies still known to us” (op. cit., p. 261). It 18 
consistent, in all known and discernible traces, with that of 
St. Justin, so is undoubtedly of the second century m sub- 
stance. The ratification, so to speak, by the widely separated — 
sections of Christianity and its adoption by West and East 
alike give it a peculiar pre-eminence which, m a measure, 
justifies the attention I Sie given it in this survey. 

The one apparent exception to the dominance of the A.T. 
type is the Liturgy of Serapion—a contem of St. 
Athanasius. Lietzmann with some plausibility, that it 


urges, 
derives from a Didache type, by comparison with which he 
dissects out the su 


riginal kernel. It is difficult to 
agree with his theory, which—if the Didache be not a book for 
liturgical worship and clerical use, but rather a congregational 
manual—lacks any support whatever. In the main we have 
the elements of the A.7’. represen 

in 


AT. | Serapion. | 
1 
2. Institution-narrative. 2. 
3. Memorial and oblation. PA Institution-narrative. 
4. Invocation. 4. Oblation. 
5. Petition. 5. Petition. | 


The one element lacking in Serap ion is the “ memoria 
(memores igtiur mortis, etc.). Thus seems to be no fio case 
of a Eucharistic Liturgy where the rite does not contain an 
account of the Institution. The apparent exceptions are 
(1) Didache, the evidence of which I have already discussed, 
and (2) the so-called Nestorian rite. As to the latter, we 
possess in Aphraates (after middle of the fourth century) an 
indubitable Eucharistic narrative of the Institution, so oS 
is no exception known to us to this rule. 

cance of the Institution-narrative is to establish 
and vindicate the very essence of the Eucharist as in some 
measure a sacrifice. What our Lord did, the Church does; 
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puzzled to account for the beginnings of consciousness, and 
finally decided that the atom, m addition to its other duties, 1 
must be endowed with a kind of consciousness. The atom was WaT 
regarded as the continuum of immortal hfe, the only eternal and Te 
immortal thing in the universe. | 
Thought was considered to be a by-p product produced by iii | 
the interplay of atoms in the brain. “ It was,” as Sir Arthur © ath 
Eddington has pointed out, “‘ the boast of the Victorian physicist _ 
that he would not claim to understand a thing until he could iia | 
make a model of it; and by a model he meant something con- meeiit | 
structed by levers, geared wheels, squirts, or other apphances i 
familiar to an engineer.” 
A material brain obvicasly suggested a ready-made model ahi 
of the mind. “And being a model, it was for them” (the a 
Victorian physicists) “the full explanation of the A ek) 
the brain, was their idea of an explanation.” — 
The concrete model has from modern physics, 
dern physieist does not try to lain the ether or the — EE 
electron “in terms of billiard balls ie -wheels or anything ee 
concrete; he will point instead to a number of symbols anda = =| || 
set of mathematical equations which they satisfy. Whatdothe 
symbols stand for? The mysterious reply is given that physics os 
is indifferent to that; it has no means of probing beneath the | 
symbolism. To understand the phenomena of the physical 
— it is n to know the equations which the symbols 
, but not the nature of that which is being symbolized.” 
And here it is necessary warning note. There 
are people who seem to thmk that the dlavebatbo of the atom 
from a small billiard ball into a shadowy mist of mathematical 
symbols strengthens the case against materialism. — Of course, 
they wrong. The arguments for and srialism 
are entirely unaffected by the nature of matter. The 
of materialism is the belief, not that matter is necessarily solid, “i 
but that there is no fundamental distinction between mental — 
and physical phenomena. Science is metrical knowledge, and 
the materialistic fallacy consists in the assumption that all 
knowledge is ultimately metrical. The argument between the 
materialist and his opponents is entirely unaffected by our 
view as to the nature of the atom, the ether, or the electron. 
The only effect of the new outlook of physics on the religious — 
problem is, as Sir Arthur Ed 
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ple’s neglect is no excuse for a like neglect on his part, nor would 
apply such an argument in the matter of any other sin—e.g., if the 
people gave way to insobriety, would the priest therefore be excused 
occasionally indulging a little too freely ? 

The reason is deeper-than this. The real secret of this neglect i is that 
the duty is viewed from a mistaken standpoint. It is a duty owing to 
God, but it is regarded as a duty owing to man. The predominant 
thought is ministering to the congregation, while it should be speaking 
to God. By adopting the eastward position at the altar and re-arra 
our choir-stalls, etc., we have to a mn extent obliterated this idea, 
but we have much yet to improve. yers and other of the 
Offices are yet often read in a a sonal style perfectly adapted 
to addresses to the people, but equally unfit for expression of adoration 
or petition before the Almighty. If a petition to King George were 
expressed in such familiar tones, the deputation would hee. atte be 
informed that it could not be received in the till it had acquired 
better manners. 

It is this sense of God’s presence that has grown so-dim among us 
today, and has sadly affected the practice of reciting the Daily 
ark A complaint often is, that after many years Matins and Even- 
> monotonous, mechanical, wearisome, and une , and 
that the time might be spent in prayers more tending to produce loving 
emotion towards the Person of our Lord and Saviour. Yet, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Liddon, * this will hardly counter-balance the consideration 
that obedience is a surer test of love than emotion. Like her Divine 
Meee, the Church says to her priests, ‘ if ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.’ 

“th the Incarnation God “‘ was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
Now it is in the Church that the Divine Spirit dwells, so that the Church 
is truly, by St. Paul, termed His body mystical. ‘A body must have 
@ voice, and at Pentecost He manifested Himselt to her under the ex- 

ressive symbol of tongues of fire. Hver since He has dwelt in His 
voured bride so that He prompts her prayers, her desires, her canticles 
of praise, and even her mo Daily must her voice be sounding 
sweetly in the ear of her Divine Spouse, and her words are ever finding 
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a welcome in His heart. The official prayers of the Church are there- 
fore most 


leasing to the ear and heart of God, and are the most effica- 
cious of all prayers. Happy, then, is the priest who prays in the words 
of the Church, and unites his own devotions with t of the bride, 
so dear to her Lord, that He gives her all that she asks. For this reason 

Christ taught us to sa 
give me; forgive us, del ver us, and not forgive me, or deliver me. The 
— reciting his Daily Office may be alone indeed physically, but in 
ead never alone, for he is one with the countless multitude who in 

this liturgical prayer are continually pleading and adoring 1 in the words 
of their spiritual mother. _ 

- However, if the routine feeling is insurmountable—and the danger 
is not certainly 1 cant—then why not make a brave effort to master 
the complications of what was once called the “ Pie,” of which the Book 
of Common Prayer declares that “‘ the manifold changing of the service 

was the cause, that to turn the book only was so hard and intricate a 
matter, that many times there was more business to find out what 
should be read, than to read it when it was found out.” So great was 


our Father, and not my Father; give us, not 
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this difficulty in the eyes of the sixteenth fetubary revisers that they 
abandoned the attempt to unravel it, and provided a more simple 


arrangement which is now neglected on the ground of sameness and 


wearisome monotony. It is not easy to improve on the spiritual nourish- 
ment which the of the Church, ond the of her saints, 
aaeliah lend ee es, had found to be ve satisfying to the soul. The 
sacred cycle af the mysteries of the Christian year and the faithful 
attendance to the teachings of the Spirit were a true and real help to 
eternal life. The ist sings “ Seven times a day do I praise Thee,” 
and for so a habit the Breviary provides the fi forms of 
service in lessons and canticles from the Seriptures and 1 in collects appro- 
priate to varying feast and ain days. 


For those who prefer the “ valgar tongue * ” there are several transls- 
tions from the Latin, some following Roman rite and some the 


Sarum. The plan and scope is simp dase (pace the Book of Common 
Prayer), and a short study can noabe it with ease; more if it 


especially 
is borne in mind that the object of the book is an intelligent act of worship 
and not a mere prayer-wheel contrivance. —_ 


Each Office is an echo of the early Eucharist, and reflects the tone 
out 


teaching of that particular feast or fast which is bemg observed. The 
give the same’ 


ing thought. Into 
this frame is fitted the psalms and canticles which have been ever the 
joy and comfort of the Faithful in their through this life. 


This Liturgical Prayer is a divine property showing that the Church 
knows well the true secret of prayer 


The Canonical Hours help to keep vivid the dogma of God’s presen 
in His Church. The use of them is now irre 
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‘Confessio Augustana i is the title of a brief but stimulating collection of 
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of pastors and scholars who have co 


England because of the influence which it exercised on our own Articles. 


ear on the same subject, 
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—— other pamphlets have been written this 

among ard apes should like to mention Prof. 
“ The Confession of Augsburg and its M | 
but most of them have ignored the original purpose of the C.A. Prof. 
Heiler and his colleagues make it perfectly clear that the C.A. was an 
irenicon, a peace-document which was intended to serve the pu of 
restoring the broken unity of the Church. He quotes Melanchthon’s 


letter written to Cardinal Campeggio on July 6, 1530, in which Melanchthon 
affirms that “we are solely desirous of peace and concord and do not 


reject any tolerable condition for making peace. We have no dogma 
different the Roman Church.” 
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which, he says, is shown by making the Church the centre of the whole 
Confession. ** The Church i is the assembly of the faithful, in which the 
is rightly preached and the sacraments are rightly administered.” 

This inward unity consists in agreement about three points: (1) The faith 
in the triune God. (2) The right administration of the Sacraments. 
(3) The right “‘doctrine”’ of the Gospel, which means the preaching of 
salvation h Christ. 

‘Paul Schorlemmer deals with the liturgical question, and declares 
_ that evangelical freedom consists in variety. The Confession points to 
the fact that it is not necessary that traditions and rites should be always 


and everywhere the same. 
phlet will stir up German Lutherans to think 


We hope that this pam 
more deeply and earnestly about the problems of faith and reunion. 
L, PaTTERSON. 


IMPORTANCE DREAMS 
(Communicated) 


Several good judges have stated their conviction that Mr. J. W. 
Dunne’s An E with Time (London, 1927) is likely to have a 
permanent effect on scientific, and so ultimately on sueehe thought. 
Mr. Dunne’s philosophy starts from dreams of the future; a eg tiet 
records of remarkable dreams for many years. One example must suffice. 
In 1902 he dreamed of the Martinique volcanic eruption. san, hr the 
details were right. The loan 06: the, ‘woe 4008: was 
not the correct number, or even the number as first stated. The news- 
per recording the news reached him some time after the event, when 
e was in an isolated part of Africa. Its headline gave 40,000 as the 
feared loss of life. Reading hastily, Mr. Dunne too this to be 4,000, 
and such remained his impression for some time. His dream, to put it as 
_ simply as possible, anticipated the dreams that followed the arrival of 
-the newspaper. By long-continued experime 
and his friends this conclusion was corroborated. In systematic hard 
we remember events in their right order and our thoughts follow 
the lines of association traced in the brain. In dreams there is free associa- 
tion of images, often in no coherent order, and the dreamer is able to draw 


never “spot the Derby pis caw ’ If this conclusion stands, an. enor- 
mous mass of evidence hte athy is side-tracked at once. The person 
y before his death is dream memory of 
the news that the dreamer is ebout to receive. Clearly, too, Mr. Dunne’s 
theory affects our view of psychic phenomena of all occurring at 
times when the consciousness has been stilled though actual 
not su 


pieces of personal experience. Because the man who rolahen his dreams 
is voted a nuisance, I have asked the editor to les me be anonymous. 
Twice recently I have dreamed of something that appeared in the next 
day’s pa In one case I was in Berlin, trying to escape from a falling 

Rivne y. Next morning I paused at the boo and after some 
hesitation bought the one paper that contained a picture of a Berlin 
y chimney being felled. I concluded that here was an example 


nt on the part of himself 


upon future as well as on past. But it is the dream-future. One can 


bably most of us can test the theory for ourselves. Here are two 
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I, (d) —THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD AS DETERMINING ie ati 
THE CHARACTER OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 7 it 1 
Tue very valuable report of the Committee appointed by the Lambeth a) 
Constiaton of 1930 to deal with the Christian doctrine of God fittingly agit 
concludes with a section on the nature of the worship towhich that RUPE 
doctrine points. That for religion is the natural and necessary culmina- ay 
tion of any and every doctrine of God. Man may want to know other anit 
things through a motive of intellectual curiosity, as Aristotle justly recog- Ahi | 
nized. But he wants to know God as the ineffable and only perfect ite 
satisfaction of his own total being. And his instinctive resotion to that Beh | 
But worship shines to a notable extent in n the paradoxical character ayia i 
of every form of the experience we call religious. Itis not only a reaction ert 
to something known, but a divination also of something to be more fully ai 
known. It is the divination that the ultimately True and the ultimately hi 
Good can never be reached by any effort of man which is exclusively hisown, ee 
that they must make themselves known to him, place themselves weal toe 
within his Hence the refusal of the 
experience to be satiafied with any truth or any goodness which is not felt 
as given. Revelation and grace are the two forms of the — | 
divination of God. Worship begins when the Supreme G Goodness the 
Perfect Truth present themselves to us as attainable, but attainable only ee 


because they have already given themselves to us. Seeking, we learn 
we have already found, and found because the object of our search was 
already with us inspiring us to seek. And worship is the spiritual atmo- 
sphere in which alone the Great Discovery can be made. 
All this, I ume, the Report takes for. Its concern. is 
rightly with the conditions under which worship assumes formal expression 
of an ever more adequate and worthy kind, and especially how it is deter- 


mined by the distinctively Christian Revelation. This "tak it has dis- ae 
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peace, education, spiritual freedom, and social ri sousness. The nations — 
which are newly born or are discovering t themselves afresh are naturally miiiy | 
looking for gui noe to those institutions in Western Europe which seem a 
to them gtable and alive. - a 
As the new Turkey is looking to France as » model for her political | 
jdeals and institutions, so the Orthodox Churches, face to face with the 
task of adjusting their traditional faith and practice to utterly ed 
conditions in the Near East, are t to England and the English 
Church, hoping to find friendly aid from fellow-Christians who arethem- . 
selves sensitive to new movements of thought and in close touch with a 
the seething perplexities of the modern world. nine 
It is the promise of mn the Orthodox Chak which is the 
outs eature of the Report on the Unity of the scoepted 
the Lambeth Conference of 1930. 
“Tt is true that the Conference is able to record “an attempt Haul 
at a rapprochement des coeurs as between the Roman Catholic Church and at 
ourselves, i but the Pope, a parently anxious over the increasing friend- Leu 
ship between Orthodox an icans, by disowning in the Encyclical ; 
Mortaliwm animos (1928) any scheme for union that was not based on i 
complete submission to the Holy See, and sharply pra, ge between as 
Orthodox Orders as valid and Anglican as not, tually rinars 
the desire of many Roman Catholics to study reunion prob! ms 
and scientific spirit. | 
It is true, on the other side, that the South ladle’ 
attitude of Lambeth towards them represent the furthest } 
yet reached in the long journey towards reunion wi | Bi 
Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
But had he lived to read the results of Lambeth 1930 Atvhbidhor 
Davidson would have found a glorious confirmation of the words uy 
he to the Convocation of Canterbury in 1923: “ all the 
gleams of h ope which are struggling into steadier wes asd none is vaster ie 
in its possibilities than are the questions which | to our setae —— 
the antisat Obvurthes Of the Mant” 


Contact between the Orthodox and the 

to the time of the Greek Patriarch Cyril Lucar, w | 
between the principles of the two Churches and setoaaiel Charles L 

the famous Codex Alexandrinus. More than one Orthodox priest studied | ei | 
at Balliol during the seventeenth century, and an unsuccessful attempt =— me 
was made to send others regularly to Oxford. Important tions oh 
were carried on between the Non-jurors and the Greek Patriarchs in the oP 
early years of the eighteenth century. Le ae 


William Palmer of Magdalen was sent by the leaders of the Oxford 


Movement to make friends with the Russian Church authorities, and his 
Harmony of the Anglican Doctrine with the Doctrine Sa Eastern Church, 
published in 1846, helped tor remove misunderstan 
The ion of inte nion was first taken up by Convocation = 
in 1863, and in the next year was founded the Society now known as Tt 
Anglican and Churches Association, which has laboured so 
oroughly and so patiently for rapprochement. i 
The Rastern, ‘sal Old Catholic Churches joimed in a Con- 
fentinds at Bonn in 1874. And successive Lambeth Conferences since 1897 ie 
have given attention to our relations with the East. For the last si i 
years distinguished Anglicans such as Christopher and John Wordsworth, a 
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possible by the principle of economy, a technical term in Orthodox theo 
meaning that the Church has power to use her discretion as long as 
does not, in using it, controvert the fundamental grounds of Faith. | 
“4. The. minds of Orthodox theologians have gyn if not entirely 
satisfied upon, at least c , Anglican 
teaching as to the number of the Sacraments, the Buch ist, Jonfession, | 
Ordination and the authority of the General Councils, 
Besides this rich growth of mutual understanding significant events — 
have taken place during the last ten years. | fe 
1. In 1922 a nt representative. of the Eastern Chareh took ' 
2. On July 22, 1922, the Holy Synod of the 
in the valdity of Anglithh Orders: : This 
followed by a similar declaration by the Patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
example. e other nine patriarcl tes have not yet followed their 
3. In 1925 official representatives of almost all the Orthodox Churches 
joined with Archbishops and Bishops of the Anglican Communion in 
services held at Westminster and St. David’ 8 commemorating the sixteenth | 
4. In the same year the Fellowship of St. Alban and St..8 
ever sent by the Orthodox Church to any Western. ( Chin ch,” 
and “the Orthodox Church has been wi 
ang of views to definite negotiati To this end a Do 
Commission is to be set up, 
sultation, pre a joint statement on the theol ica points: ‘about J 
which there Is difference and agreement between the Anglican and 4 
Ti is from no lack of 


ference, and it is to be fervently hoped that 

she may soon be free to share with her sister Churches the rich new life 
which will surely rise out of the fires of pe 

The movement towards full 

ond Kastora Churches is full of hope for the future. 
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to her girls: ““ You may expect to recognize er mem e tri 
whatever his race or colour or language by his likeness to the Chief” — | 
That thought of the world-wide oneness of Church-people in Christ is } 
very precious to the Orthodox Churches, and they have ever striven to ' 


ost ev ing to learn about the oneness of the 
regional Church ai the larger life of the Church Universal. 
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unity with other Churches, those who look to Rome are probably as 
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numerous as those who look to Canterbury. 

Again, though the Russian Church is faced with an ordeal more cruel ay 
and pideching'* than that which we threw off the shackles of a 
medisval papalism, the rest of the Orthodox Churches have never passed _ 1.) 


through anything corresponding to our Reformation. This fact un- Rue 
doubtedly makes any t of reunion between Anglican and Orthodox 
rep 


ugnant to many if not most Free Churchmen of the E 
world. This repu , for it would be 
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gnance must be to 
win reunion with the East at the cost of serious alienation of our fellow. 
Christians of the Free Churches. — 

HK must be done to remove the impression, which party 
strife only aggravates, that is nothing but a patchwork of 
ill-blended colours. Never have the essential and distinctive features 
ga of the unique trust committed to the Anglican Communion been so clearly 
_ or vely declared as in the 1930 Lambeth . These — 

must be commended to all Christians outside the Anglican Id, and 
nothing will achieve this so. as their ‘on 
Anglicans of all shades of thought. © es 
Further, we st 
lain that we believe that “ the com ion “en divine rut a 
reached under conditions of free experiment in thinking,” and that 
‘the truths unveiled by science, by critical investigation, 
by thought, will only illumine and enrich the Faith.* 

‘It is a the immediate ane of our Church to help and supplement the 
work of the forthcoming Doctrinal Commission by urging upon clergy 
and laity the — to study the thought and practice of 08 tien Orthodox 
Church,’ ‘the intercourse between the younger 
of the two arches, and by trying to create a nucleus on both sides who . 
are reall to become 


orld’s Student. Christian Federation, the YMCA. atid the 
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Y.W.C.A: have already done admirable work in | 


together Catholics, 
Orthodox, and Protestants in the Near East, and several Orthodox 


students have some time in British col . Scholarshi 
would enable British students to travel in the Near East and 
students to. @ year with an Anglican Community 


“The Old Catholicst owe their existence as an 0 ‘body ‘to those 
members of the Roman Communion who sympathized with Dallinger j in 
opposing the Vatican Decree of 1870 oh ga his the Infallibility of the 
Pope an article of Faith, They threw in their lot with a Church in 
d. which had developed in 1723 as the result of the Pope’s con- 
demnation of Jansenisn , and have taken their stand on the rejection 

of the whole tendency towards papalism and “ iD 
and the acceptance of a position, clearly outlined in the Declaration of _ f 
‘* Milner-White and Knox, One God and Father of all, pp. 16, 19. 
Kidd, The Churches of Bastern Christendom; J. A. Be uglas, The Relations of 
the Anglican Churches with the Hastern Orthodox; Gavin, Greek Orthodox Thought; 
Zankov, The Hastern Orthodox Church; and Wand, History of the Modern Church, 


chapters xix. and xxi., would form a good introduction to the subject. 
t See The Old Catholic Churches and Reunion, by C. B. Moss. 8.P.C.K. 
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need of the modern world, and in the pursuit of that end the Church 
recovers such colour and romance as draw the eyes of men. The findi 


| | of the Conference are not presented in the most easily digestible form, 


since they must be sought in the lengthy report of the sub-committee, 


; in the Encyclical Letter, and in a series of resolutions, and what is stated 
a in one place may be found modified in another; but certain features take 
glear shape at the outset. 
- . The bishops are profoundly convinced that the reunion of the Church 
§g is the will of God for this time, and the reasons given for their approach 
_ to the task are balanced and weighty—reasons soundly Catholic and 
They are likewise conscious of a peculiar re 
. bility fate upon the Anglican Communion, due to its inclusion, within 
 —_— one ecclesiastical tion, of the traditional Faith and Order of the 
&§ Catholic Church, and the recognition of the immediacy of man’s approach 
to God to which the Evangelical bear witness, together with a 
wide freedom of intellectual enquiry. But there follows from this a 
deduction which appears to have been without demur.’ It is 


assumed that if it be granted that our Church has a signal, and indeed a 
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| central, service to perform in the reconstruction of Christendom, it must 
le sich: ass thee bishops suppose. beg to suggest that this 


is & NON sequitur. 


Upon a broad view of history it certainly appears that in the providence 
of God the English Church has been chosen, and is being nah nip for 
some specific contribution to the task of welding together the scattered 
_ elements of the whole blica Christiana. It is one thing, however, 
to believe this, and quite another to assume that our Church is at 
present ready to prosecute so advanced a stage of the labour as the bishops 
are attempting. The problem we all know. It is to correlate and in- 
corporate with the Catholicism of East and West those multitudinous 


particular emphases which have appeared in Protestantism, each long 
eanbedded in {ta own body of o 
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tion and hological habit. The 
problem is in itself enormous, but our faith must not flinch before it. 
And, indeed, we should have good reason to believe it practically soluble 
eould it be shown that such correlation eval in were ‘already, 
upon however circumscribed a field, fruitfull consummated. The su 
’s report seems to that the Anglican Communion is 
_ entitled to take such ground, but this is a large assumption.. The divisions 
‘and conflicts within the English Church are known to the world at large. 
| It would be natural enough that, the em hatic 
be of both Catholic and Evangelical i Evan- 
| beyond its borders should be attracted by the survival within it 
of those values which they most prized. It might well be possible to 
— - convince them of the actuality of the living co-ordination of those values 
oe within that Church. But one essential condition in such a procedure 
7 =—-~—_—s Would. be that this Church, so richly complex, should be able to present 
_ to a divided Christendom a philosophy of its own unity upon which its 
— own members were generally agreed. x 
— Now, the Church of Ei uaa, the whole Anglican Communion, is 
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uf | constantly embarrassed in the discussion of reunion by the fact that 

there is no agreed conception of what actually constitutes the Anglican 
re unity, of the true relation of its several components, or even of what is 
| ‘rightfully included within it. This embarrassment appears between the 
ig | _ Imes of every relevant page of the record of the Lambeth proceedings. 
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; The working-out of policy becomes too complicated even for the most ‘ 
astute minds; for not only have the bishops to address themselves to the 
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widely sundered Churches of the world, but they have always to consider ‘Lee 


&§ the ect of every word upon the parties of theirown Church. There is no ay 
cause for wonder if they sometimes lapse into a verbal ger which Vii 
may save them from an immediate pressure, but can provide no foothold Fae 
for true advance. With the utmost respect for the aii the Pigg 
charity of the bishops, and with no small measure of admiration for the 
sheer ability here displayed, one may yet conclude that their findings aaa} 
have presented their Church with a series of lexities. | mir | 
Let it be admitted that, for the prospect of @ genuine correlation of wan | 
‘the Christian witness in the world, a of some vagueness in which he b 
methods ‘‘ bold and new ”’ should adopted, and various applications 
of the princi le of “‘ economy ” made, would have to be endured. It i 1 
ieless, be doubted whether we have been prospect 
pensate for the measure of | 


while inviting th the + world to reunion, has n sacoctapliieel its own —— 


tion. In short, the bishops have not yet grappled with the gov : | 

It is necessary, in a brief survey, to adhere to fundamental considera 
tions, and we must content ourselves with 
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I ‘theoretic statement, thi obvious 
to the Church and the Ministr The sub-commi 
it was bound to admit, the 

age of Faith and Order seems 
‘to be one and indivisible, 
Incarnat To those who share that yiew the historic 
subj eotive feeling on our part.” 
Now, we may believe it ultimately ssible to show that this view 
does not conflict with what evangelical Protestants believe about the 
immediacy of the soul’s access to God. What is entirely impossible:is 
to show that there is nothing contr: between the Catholic and 
Protestant views of the place of the Episcopate in the 
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the formula, ‘‘ Episcopacy as a fact,” that it was: never Mes 
intended to ask for the recognition of the ‘ apart from its traditional ee 


functions. They insist, rightly enough, that certain functions have 
always belonged to the bishop, and they hold that these must be main- ae 
tained. At the same time, and while they give their own reasons fora geo jij 
most rigid claim for the retention of episcopacy as a condition of reunion, 
they: do: séquive of of those reasons, or of any. 
particular theory or interpretation of the Episcopate as a condition — mo 
union.” It is not easy to combine so rigid a claim for epigcopacy witha — ie 
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ess to approve so great an elasticity of interpretation. But in 


the Catholic view, a particular interpretation is inseparable from the 
“ fact,” and altho 


ugh it may be possible to effect some sort of external 
union between Catholics and those who are pre repared to accept the “‘ fact ” 


and the “‘ functions, ingle step will have been taken toward the 


not one 8 


oe of the e Catholic and Evangelical conceptions of the Church 
Nor do we discover that the bishops envisage more than an extension 
of the present Anglican conflicts through a Church universal, united upon 
the acceptance of facts unin gw ace and functions unexplained. “Phe 
sub-committee can sati t Orthodox delegation that the 
English Church believes that Holy O» Orders is a mysterion, & sacrament, and 
in its succession a link with the Apostles. But they can also consider 
that the conclusions of the Lausanne Conference upon the subject of the 
. implied a general recognition of the lines on which a common 
at be attained.” The Lausanne statement recited that in 
ed. ababedaae that in the early Church the Episcopate, Councils of 

an ega of the faithfal had assigned functions, and 


to the regione of the Church,” “have an 
ace in the order of life of a reunited Church.” _ 


pre} the of ten of tho Conse: of pres- 
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such functions of the Rpisoopate as have survived within 
those communions. Hence, in the Lausanne piscopate is 
equated with modern cor 
itself experimental 

‘sacramental comoephion of Holy Orders does not appear upon the remotest — 
sacramental intorpretation, the reply is that no such interpretation is 
fiered, or would be tolerated, in any Protestant communion. Nor is 
that thane ies would accept an {pisco 


to be im the mind of the 


or of ps 


iT mn 
opriate 
el wation 
IDUCISVOOU TLOLY Com- 
« This arises from a prior one. So long as you claman 
iH ultimate value for the idea of the historic Church as one and continuous, — 
| necessarily offering visible pledges of its identity and continuity, it 1s : 
Empossible to treat the ecclesiastical preferences of all baptized persons 
as entitled to modify the idea of the Church, merely because those persons &¢ 
: are baptized. The bishops at Lambeth implied that it is baptism a 
ann | that brings a into the Church. They did not undef @ 
ys a that every subsequently adopted opinion of baptized persons . | 
ty of baptized--persons,.must be incorporated in the Church’ : 
ai not necessary to object to presbyterial and lay co-operatic &4 
ae government. But we must insist that nothing has yet been done to 11- a 
tegrate the modern and Congregational with the historic 
it hale Catholic principles. It will be found necessary to begin such integration 


further back, in the notion of the very e of the Christian revelation, 
and of “the redemptive method of God in the Incarnation.” 
This process is not adequately consummated in our own Com- 
munion, and there is a tual danger that any pro) 1 for reunion 


will cause a fresh outbreak of Anglican party warfare. us the bishops’ 
theoretic statements lay side b reat principles which are as yet unrecon- 


ciled within the Churches which they represent. It is not by such facile 


methods that the obstinate problems are to be solved. What they would 
produce, could they operate completely, would be a Church Universal 
which would be an Anglicanism more than ever piebald. What we need 
is a Church Universal comp of Christians all Catholic, all Evangelical, 
and all awake to the demands of truth. What we are in some danger of 
getting is a Church by no means Universal, consi of dissonant groups 
who have accepted some sort of common tie. I do not 
the danger as very grea 
have any vivid regard for the cause of one visible Church. ‘This is ad- 
mitted in the Report, and their indifference arises from their fundamental 
assumption the nature of the Church. _ 

There is an alternative , however, which in the peculiar circum- 
stances of South India is like 


The proposals for union in South India, and the attitude of the Lambeth 


Conference toward them, have been widely and gravely diatieneed: It is 


impossible for me to enter here into this labyrinthine controversy. I 


Bre aahone? to point out the main bearings upon the scheme, and u 


The skebitistant of what the proposals are eventually to effect 3 1s 
clearer than some of the proposals themselves. “‘ There will emerge a 
Province of Christ’s Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all truth, within 
whose visible unity treasures of faith and order, nowhere 1 in the ‘Church 

suspected 0 cism. remar t since upon the oreign mission 
field certain evil pihibenicdanel of division are forcibly presented, the desire 
for union there awakened may pro ve to be generated by less than the 
profoundest reasons. I mean that practi ncies may outweil 
other considerations and may force the pace. would add, further, 
that in South India the possibility of the richest, deepest, and most 
difficult reunion is not tested. The Catholic view has not. been strongly 
represented in the uniting parties. What this “truly Catholic ” Province 
amount to is about one-third of the Christians of South India, and 
honk sredominantly Protestant, or at any rate unsympathetic toward 
what the Roman or Eastern Churches would regard as Catholicism. One 
gathers that so far as the Anglicans in South India are concerned, further 
concessions to Protestant might not have been to 
but Anglican opinion elsewhere had to be considered, 

‘This, clearly, is no signal or p 
really matters. There has toe"? 
garded as a measure of doctrinal agreement sufficient to warrant corporate 
union. But what has ha pewtine is ais that even here, where the uni 
elements were comparativ osely akin to begin with, it has been fo 
impossible to make of the an effectual link between its 
communions. Doctrinal agreement has been reached at. the price of 
creating some very like a new denomination. In thirty years it 
may be yet more otly another denomination. That’ is a considera- 
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tion of more significance than the extraordinary ‘ economy r which has 

been found necessary for so small an achievement. _ 

the failure of our Church, so far, to accomplish its own integration of 

thought and witness. that, it ommek achieve co pit 


Lacking 
with Catholics or Protestants 5 beyond its own borders, w 
further and more serious disintegration within its borders. Thet fee fear 


rate unity 
out risking 


has actually affected the Lambeth attitude to South India, and the 
situation now remaining is disquie 


_.. With all respect, to saan ‘that the main contaibution of the 
English for years to come, must be made 
its own communion. It is a contribution of capital significance, — 
but it may never be made unless our leaders understand its real nature. 
The various references to the unity of the Church, in the Lambeth volume 
occupy more than fifty pages, of which about twenty lines are devoted 


to the subject of unity amongst Anglicans, It seems that the tame has 
come for a revision of this J. 


VI.—YOUTH AND ITS VOCATION 


_ The subject of this brief review LB of the Report of the Lambeth 
Conference is the supply of men for Mae and the Church’s duty 
to provide for it. It deals y with the important waectd 
‘discussed in Section V.a of the 164 to 169). But the findings 
of the Committee on the Ministry the Church cannot be understood 
apart from the excellent wasastin made by Committee number VI., 
on “ Youth and its Vocation ” (pp. 188 to 200). The special call to the 
priesthood is indeed the greatest, as we believe, which can come to a 
‘man, and I must confine myself almost entirely to that vocation. I ask 
‘my readers, however, to have 1 in mind also the last thirteen pages of the 
Lambeth Report. | 
- And here I would venture on a criticism, rtinent to my ih sd! of 
the otherwise admirable findings of the Sixth Committee. Throughout 
their Report they write of an entity called “‘ Youth ” brash a capital Y), 
to which certain qualities can be assigned, and appeals of various kinds 
made. Young people who have read the Report (or that part of oS ° 
not believe in any such abstraction. They say that ootwithstending 
effects of the War, which are obvious enough, youth still shows en 
as infinite as ever; and that it is impossible to group the young together, 
even for study, without f into such vague generalization as is useless 


for any practical p . Young people are clever or dull, adventurous 
or immobile, or generous, poetic or prosaic, disciplined or un- 
restrained, as they always were. Even in the sphere of religion, in which 
“Youth ”’ is generally supposed to display an unwelcome soli , it is as 
varied as ever. It is unhappily true that there are fewer young men and 
women in the churches than in past days. But it is equally true Set 
many persons who, while they were young, came to church with 
aty have drop off in later years; married life, or the scence 
of aie’ interests, become too strong for the things of the spirit. I do 
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not think that the se aig of young or middle-age or old people in 


church is any sma it was, ) 
The i of temperament which shows itself generally among 
young ple is seen also in measure in the class of young men to whom 
S mareline for the istry of the Church. Some of them, no 

doubt are mapa in the sense referred to in the Lambeth Report mand 
apt to defy authority and moral sanctions, and to repudiate 

whio are essential to the welfare of society. But there are a 


young men who are deeply in religion, particularly in 
who are responsive, interested in causes, passionately desirous of 
social justice and international , whose humanity shows itself in 
acts of sacrifice and service. It is true that “all the world over they 
are taking a conscious and active part in the great movements of the 
time, to an extent which perhaps has never been equalled before ” (p. 188). 
In short, if Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. Aldous Huxley have their 
disci les, so also have Toc H and the Student Christian Movement. 

ere are thus many varieties of modes of th 


ought among young 
men today; but there are also other variations, of class and op 


portunity, 
which considerably affect the quality of Candidates for Ordination. 
There is still a great gulf fixed between the Public School man and other 
young The failure of certain well-meant attempts to 
combine these elements i in Summer compe ome ef by other means, displays 


the difficulty of social classes. 


lems 


of the Church of Ei isthe placing of priests who come from one or 
other of these divisions. — 


These, however, are merely illustrations of the wide diversity of 


character, temperament and education of modern young men. We 


must turn now to our main subject, to which these considerations are 


I. Tue SITUATION Topay 


What are the means by which the Eng lish priesthood is now being 
recruited ? Whenoe do the men for the most part come ? How are they 
chosen? What are their outs characteristics ? How far do the — 
numbers meet or fail to meet the demand for clergy i the 
There is a steady thou small stream of older men seeking Ordination; 
‘probably more than in the past, owing to the realization that young men — 
are not offering themselves, or not— accepted in sufficient numbers. 
think it: to tay: that the great majority of these older men 
rejected, or so discot i that they withdraw of themselves. It is not 
for sae ho thin Jack at the moment; our present concern is 
with the 


Of these, a roportion, probably a 
from the Public ‘ices le In my own work with 
(though not exclusivel by any means) those who need 
their ¢ training ; and of these most candidates come rather 
where the sons of the r professional men are educated than from those — 
to which the richer parents send their boys. It is difficult to be quite sure 
about this; but it looks as though, for instance, Christ’s Hospital and some 
of the Woodard Schools provide more vocations than other very great and 
famous establishments. The whole question of the recrui of the 
priesthood from the Public Schools me > close attention. I would suggest 
that the assistant masters have @ great influence in the matter, and 
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ie have been little consulted; it would be an excellent to approach 
Bre as many as posible, and to ask for their advice and help. ty 
Avery great number of Ordinands today come from the ranks of bank 
and other clerks, shopmen, mechanics, and an appreciable number of 
soldiers and sailors. In London we have a constant supply from the ef 
Probably the most im nt c since the War—indeed, durin 
years or more—has been the relative drying up 0 
of men from the better-off classes and the spreading of vocations 
over the whole community. This fact is deplored by some, who appear 
to think that no man can be a faithful priest unless he has first been what 
is conventionally called a gentleman; it is, indeed, excellent if our can- 
didates can be such; but yet the ch is & permanent one; and is a 
healthy symptom of the modern sympathies of the Church: © 


; 


‘ 


IL. Some Saurenr in tHe Situation. 


4 


Fi (a) It is undeniable that the entire sup ly of Ordination Candidates 
from all classes falls far short of the need. Figures are given on p. 166 of 
rt which bend t while 4,000 men have 
ers since the me even to have maintained our position 
oug 4,000 more. In 1919 there were 
16,466 ordained men working: in England (following Lambeth, I am 
yself to this country) ; in 1929 there were only 15,070. Nothing 
more ak be said; the figures speak for themselves... We are nowhere 
near making up the deficiency even if we reckon in all the men who are 
(6) On the whole, the sulndeid of character among the men who seek 
Holy Orders improves. I have been during the last seven years in 
close touch with a ed much responsibility 
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t many, 
in the owned of them. I have watched many through their 
: iod of training. There are disappoin intments, of course, and some 
ean though these last are surp y few. The general type of 
personality and acter shows a advance. The laborious days 
spent by some of us interviewing prospective candidates i is ‘lightened by 
(A large proportion of the men ordained today have to - for grants 
the payment of their expenses. Very properly the bishops are 
requiring a higher standard of efficiency, both intellectual and devotional, 
than in the past; this necessitates a longer tion. Many 
of the men who are called are in well-paid work, but have no private 
means, and often are in touch with no sources from which they can raise 
gan _ Very few of the clergy, for instance, whose sons still come forward 
numbers, can afford the full of their boys’ tr 
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} H diltiet the long period up to twenty-three years of age; and many other 


ee The really serious circumstance here is that still nothing like enough 
&§ funds are forthcoming from the Church to train the men who undoubt 

— have vocations. Weare thus in a position ie choose the best; but that is a 
— poor consolation to set against ‘in tele of the rejection of so many 
—— excellent young men who would make § 8 and faithful, if not brilliant, 
ae & d) One consequence of this lack of money stands out prominently. 
Very few of the corporations which make grants to Ordination Candidates 
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receiving help from the Sponsors’ Scheme; and the same is true ‘of the 
Evangelical Funds. But no kind of overt recognition of this fact is made 
aad os Church. I wonder how many Anglicans have the least 
And’the dear old Church of England shakes her head, mumurin 
in an embarrassed manner, “ Party Organization ! Party Funds!” 
on looking the other way. “Facts are such horrid 
_ Johnson wrote to Lady Susan Vernon more than & century” ago 
But such facts as I have quoted camot safely be left No doubt 
it would be best that the arch whole nliodld det the 
selection, training, and if need be the financing of her candidates for 
Ordination. At the present moment the Church of England is not 
yet ready for this most desirable development. But it is comprehensive, 
and comprehension surely means that all the elements comprehended 
should be allowed to co-operate openly for the good. of the whole. aa 
Fifth La: beth Committee says (p. 169): “We have expressed our opin 
in a resolution . . . th tothe duty: the whole to: snake 
vision for them ”’ (.e., the candidates who need t Exactly; 
the time has not yet come when this hope can be fully Tealized. 
Should nteri icy, involving the fullest 
recognition and understandir  poteredal: the centre and all the various 
bodies which are in linat candidates? Thus we should 
avoid a great deal of the overlapping, waste of energy (and of mone oney), 
and even mutual suspicion which now exist, and Hd hold back 
work, but also injure the young men whd are preparing for the iesthood 
of the Church. Such a policy would hasten the time when the Church 
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Finally, how can more.men be found for the A lican Ministry ? It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the two organizations 
chosen. by the Lambeth Report for special mention. The Student 
shristi does not g specifically to the Church of England; 
it embraces young people of all and every form of Christianity, and 
provides opportunities for free and open discussion of modern religious 
problems. A great many young men find their way into the Anglican 
se and into many other ministries as well, through the SCM. 

the movement does not avow any intention of providing candidates 

Toe H again i avowedly ‘bein am the Chaiatian re 
sles come not a few rt St _ If I were asked why these two rather 
widely differing organizations. thus provide men for the priesthood, | 
should answer that it is chiefly because both pemichow make 
the right sense modern and stipes, and both are founded in adventure 
and comradeship. 

- Itis remarkable that the men who come to the Anglican priesthood 
from the §.C.M. and Toc H. tend, as I have pointed out in a more general 
way, to be either rather strong Anglo-Catholics or Liberal Evangelicals. 
The Sixth Lambeth Committee says of young people in no Hy ‘* They 
are looking for guidance to those whose teaching offers idotieines, 
eality and sincerity’ (p. 191). This point is a very notable one. 

But no doubt + e largest: source from which men come to the priest- 
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has been the assumption that Jesus disclosed, either in his teac his 
own individual character, or both, the absolute ethical ideal. embodying 
the true r nse to the will of God.” He gasped. What does “ norma- 
tive factor in Jesus for ethics”” mean? And does an ethical ideal ever 
embody a response? It may stimulate, or—to borrow from this strange 
language—it may motivate, but we fail to see how it can embody. We 
fail, in fact, to see any sense at all. But, cuvesmh} :Chalbipaehieie 
theologians assume the ethical task to be that of revealed 
ideal, and of successfully applying it normatively in human ving Now, oe 
in contrast to this normative interpretation of the ethical task, the whole pa 
trend of modern ethics has been to interpret the ethical task experiment- | 

arising out of the conditions of life 


ally with reference to moral needs ) 
within the natural world. This approach has focussed attention uponthe = §(|jj 
‘moral requirements of human ye growing out of the interplay of human rid) 
relationships, rather than upon the requirements of su ends. iW 
2 os sought to create value for human living; not merely to re produce ie 
proort perfect pattern. The effect of ard 
all as and functional, rather than as absolute or 
Tt has subjected all ideals to the experimental test: how do they contribute | ae ae 
_ to the concrete end of human welfare for which the ideal is to function ? ih ee 
Now when the Christocentric ideal is shorn of the a priori. prestige that ea 
revelation gave it, and is put upon. this experimental besis, several interest- 
ing questions arise.” No doubt that is so for those who understand the HS 
la . The reviewer, however, lost consciousness at this point. His Op 
spirit, borne uneasily through realms of wordy fog, lighted &moment 
on the follow: What we are saying here is that Christian idealism te 
will have to be axible enough in content to adapt creatively to whatever ae 
social experiment is being tried. In conclusion, we veal add that rie i 
carefully the church’s function in social reconstruction certainly a | 
implies intelligently. dev its methods of worship so as to render ny 
them productive of the ki of attitudes and insights which will actuall: nia 
further social betterment.” then he to find himself 
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Anglican Theological Review. Vol. xii., No.5. | 
This number opens with an article by C. A. ing on ‘ ‘ Dosto; yeveky 
and Western Christianity.’ Dostoyevsky admittedly knew West 
nto slightly at first . Yet his reaction to the West as he knew it an 
to a point, penetrating. He could pay a just tribute tothedevotion eee | 

of the e priests of the Roman Church, and at the same time assert that _ Bie ay | 
“in proclaiming as a dogma ‘that Christianity cannot maintain itself |) 
on the earth without the temporal sovereignty of the Pope,’ it has pro- Pine. 
claimed a new Christ, unlike the old, who has yielded to the third tempta-  — 
tion of the devil, to earthly rule.” Protestantism he saw as @ mere a 
negation, the self-assertion of the Teuton over against Latin Catholic 
civilization. Anglicanism appeared to him as “‘a religion of the rich and 
without a mask . . . Those professors of religion convinced to stupidity 
have only one kind of amusement, it is missionary work. They go out over 
the whole earth, they go into the depths of Africa, to convert a savage, 
and they forget the millions of savages in London because they have 
nothing to pay them.” F. W. Buckler, in “The M of the Cross,” 
starts from the observation tha ws —_— the significant developments of 
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ed. One would ticular the 
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meagre Deism is one of the strange phenomena which is far from 
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to explain. It is treated in these pages with much insight 
_ _ and sympathy. Certainly it is a disconcerting fact that the 
q author of the famous Essai sur l'indtfférence dans les matiéres 
ii uses should also be the author of the later despairing and 
tical Paroles d’un Croyant. In his earlier period difference 
ogma was pronounced to be the sure precursor of atheism. 
Al true religion was founded in authority. A Frenchman is 
usually either a Catholic or he is of no religion at all. But 
liccism waa off the extreme: Ulltramontane. He 
mers could write in that stage of fervour such sentences as these: 
“Without the Pope no Church; without the Church no Christianity ; 
a without Christianity no religion for a le which was Christian, 
and therefore no social existence. Accordingly the r of all 
Kuropean nations has its source, its only source, in the papal 
(Works, vii., p. 121; Dr. Phillips’ numbering Cf the page 
is not quite exact. oY 
Lamennais’ career closed as Dr. Phillips says. “On 
February 27, 1854, in a shabby Paris lodging the tormented 
soul of the heresiarch found rest. He had refused to see a 
priest : and by his own injunction he was buried without 
religious rites of any kind ” (p. 258). And this is a man who was 
a at one time not far from being made a Cardinal. Leo XII, who 
_-——s appreciated his services to the papal cause, shre’ 
the limitations of his temperament. He is “ one of those lovers 
verfection who, if they were allowed, would turn the world 
upside down.” “ He is a man whom it is necessary to lead 
with one’s hand upon his heart ” (p. 226). ‘Dr. Phillips suggests 
a that if Leo had ben still Pope in 1831 when Lamennais’ conflict 
Aa _ with the French ecclesiastics estranged him altogether from the 
4 Church there might have been a very different issue. — 
But Lamennais’ ardent spirit could not endure the servitude 
of France body cheng de 
e the clergy of France as a y ung desperate to ro 
for protection from democracy, Lamennais, who always held that 
Chureh and State should be inseparable so long as schon was 
unity of belief, held that separation was imperative now that 
the functions of the State were discharged by men of any sort of 
belief or of no belief at all. Into this aoparetion of Church and 
State Lamennais threw all his power. But it was, as Dr. Phill 
points out, not unnatural that de Quelen, Archbishop of Paris 
ieee after witnessing the demolition of his splendid Palace by the 
one _ mob, and the burning of its precious library, “found the invita- 
iat ios to make an alliance with the people ivolous rather wa 
U ortunately for Lamennais Leo XII. was now replaced 
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passages are quoted from Ezekiel as describing “the terrors 
of that day.” In only one of them does the word day occur, 
and then as part of the phrase “in the cloudy and dark day ” 

xxxiv. 12); and it may be questioned whether the prophet is 
thinking about the final catastrophe at all. Is he not rather 
iming acts of punishment which are not to end the world, but 
to better the world, and make Israel more worthy of a place in it ? 
One further point may be mentioned because it concerns the 
two most characteristic institutions of Hebrew religion, Prophec 
and Law; the relation between them raises an issue as mu 
alive today as it was in the time of Amos. “ To the or 
Israelite sin was a neglect of ritual regulations; to the rophets 
it was a violation of the moral law ” (p. 202). That is admirably 
said, and perfectly true. But the same paragraph closes with 
the remark, “ The God of Israel, alone among the deities wor- 
shipped by men, made no ritual demands; to Him: sacrifice was 
a weariness, and, when substituted for morality, ‘an abomina- 
tion (cp, Isa. i. 11-15).” That, we believe, is an over-statement. 
The prophets fling down the moral challenge without com- 
romise or qualification; but it is a mistake to interpret their 
ge as demanding the abolition of all outward aan 

of religion. What we notice, as time goes on, is the gradual 

fusion of Law and Prophecy; we see it in Deuteronomy, in Bze- 
kiel, in the post-exilic prophets; while the Priestly _— itself, 
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His people. Prophecy lasted on, kindling hope and 
if no longer by the lived voice ; 
and Law furnished a d of discipline ious life. The 
combination of the two was vital to sellin if Law was to be saved 
from formalism, and Prophecy from the empty fate of dreams. 
It is ing that our authors have not made more use of 
the Psalms and : 
apocalyptic literature. Under the Problem of Daten 
wish to cal attention to the skilful treatment of the Book of Job; 
nothing could be better than the way in which the ar argument 
is traced up to the final message, and the by-products of the 
sion allowed their proper value. The notes on Persian 


el in their chapters on worship and the 
we 


pa aad upon the later theology seem to have been hastily 


put together; ; at any rate, they do not make out an entirely 
convincing case. A few minor matters need corréction. There 
are some unfortunate printer’s errors on pp. 83, 84; some wrong 
transliterations of Hebrew forms on pp. 32 (two) and 106 (four) 
—in fact, the system requires overhauling—e.g., pp. 57, 70; 
wrong references occur on pp. 25, 386 (? Ezek. xvi. 44 for xvii rT xvii. 2). 
The footnote on p. 124 might be reconsidered: Asherah is now 
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sg to have been the name of a goddess; philologically it ih | 
7 distinct from Astarte. Scho ought not to | 

‘ authenticity * when they mean traditional authorship 

. 255 .). These small points can be put mght in another 


edition, which is bound to come, for the waar deserves to be ve 


Tae or Reatiry. By W. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 
This book is always interesting, sometimes suggestiv ve, often 
provocative, rarely convincing. The description of ‘Polish EG 
Messianism, a th of Nationality which has noble aspects, va 
18 preceded by a dozen chapters providing the philosophical ai 
foundation. It is not n to accept this peculiar philo- ait 
sophy in order to embrace the belief in the 
(p. 145) or the “Nation-Christ” (p. 153). Most readers, 6 
however, will probably reject both. The Philosophy, which Viel 
closely resembles modern Theosophy, traces the existence of ie 
matter to the Fall (p. 75), and includes as matter, “ unuttered oT 
words or victorious temptations ” © 95). The reality of matter ed 
is discovered to be derivative to depend upon opposition We 
to spirit (pp. 92 and 96), its true character, which is partially ey 
known by mysticism (p. 127), being fully understood only by i 
Messianism (p. 144). from the crudity of the 
relics (p. 72), and the un y magical conception of ae 
transubstantiation (p. 76), the “ philosophical alternatives ” id 
will probably fail to commend themselves because they rest 
upon an arbitrary classification of the mentality of the thinkers 
(p. 5). the. discredited “ faculty paychology seems 
to be implied, especially when a new ra is invented to fit 
the scheme (p. 140). Throughout the book Bogtihtie assertions 
are frequent, and these are not infrequently questionable 
(e.g., on pp. 61, 76, 80, 111, <n But since the author roundly 
condemns those who will not “ accept blindly ” what is to them 
unintelligible (p. 102), the ntifica style is inevitable. Polish 
Messianism, to which all this leads up, is defined as “ the im- 
mortality of true nations, each such nation being formed by | 
certain who man in the same national 
territory ed by Providence for that purpose ” 150). i 
texts of the New epee by an ingenious but inadmissible HW 
exegesis (e.g9., John iii. 5: “ Water in the sense of matter as 
Thales taught,” p. 1 68). In the Millennium which will follow 
upon the realization of Messianism, one task to be undertaken | 
will be “ the control of the climate *” (p. 180). Rie 
CYRIL H. VALENTINE. 
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NOTICE 


Monat Sensz. By James Bonar, LL.D. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


~The conception of a moral sense dominates an important period in the 
development of ethical theory. It is tempting to of the Moralists 
uestion as the Scottish School. Although Shaftesbury, who first 
invoked a moral sense, was not a Scot, Kant, who finally a olished the 
fiction, was. the n of a Scotsman, while wera Bing Hume. and 
Adam Smith, the great men of the School, and also Thomas Reid and 
Dugald Stewart, were all born north of the Tweed. What has been said 
for and against a moral sense by the Ethicists of this period is clearly 
expounded in this book. Dr. Bonar points out that “if the theory of a 
Moral Sense had not fallen to pieces of itself, it would have shared the 
downfall of the multitudinous faculties of the old psychology.” (p. 250). 
But it does not follow by any means that because the idea of a moral sense 
is obsolete, the theories which have to reckon with that idea have nothing 
to offer to modern thought. The present time calls insistently for a 
reconstruction of moral theory, and Dr. Bonar’s careful and otitioal 
study of this Scottish School of Moralists is a valuable and timely con- 
tribution. The conditions of thought two centuries ago resemble in many 
ways the conditions of thought in our own ony; The failure of these 
get beyond “. bility” or “propriety” and their 
inability to explain meal obligation (“ nght pa wrong, ought and ought 
not are not explained” p. 171), are consequences inevitable upon the 
reduction of morality to convention. Not only, as Hume thought, is the 
“sense of Justice derived from an artifice ” (p. 128), the other vats too, 
‘supposed to be secured the moral sense, are unsupported by ary 
ohisotie authority. The device of the “ tor *’ is inadequate: “ We 
should, perhaps, find in the spectator only an awkward ion for = 
consciousness” (p. 180). Sympathy sain meet the need: ‘“ Sympatl thy 
is a mirror and does not give us some “toga Sema it gives us only o es” 


(p. 232). Kant finds the needed objectivity in reason, where Hume ‘ilo 


would have found it (“‘ If morality were determined by reason,” p. 102), 
€ 


but for his chology which made “reason the slave of the 
88). The need for some ultimate reference is vaguely 
seleinn and Smith, who both assume that God is somehow 
authority. 
conformity to the nature of reality or to the revealed willofGod. = 
Much that is said about moral sense can be applied to our 
notion of conscience. “It is not instinctive but acquired ” (p. 250), and 
moreover, “ quired through the moral training given by social | we 
stitutions, family, society, and the state” (p. 258). Nevertheless, ‘ 
must use the power bred in us by society to alter that society itse 
(p. 259). It is in this way that moral progress is attained. One i ol 
of moral advance, however acute for 
—the problem of adjusting the claims of self-realization and self-abnega- 
tion. Dr. Bonar’s book, it will be seen, is much more than a study in 
the history of Ethics, and it is excellent in af respect. 


Cram H. Vacentine. 
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